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THE POOR COBBLER BOY. 
OR, INDUSTRY AND PERSEVERANCE. 


Poor Willie Graham and his sister? Yes, they were 
poor, but now they are classed among the wealthy of the 
town of L. But how came they so? I will tell you. 
Willie and his sister were twins; their parents resided 
in L., and they strove hard to educate their children, as 
far as they were able, but they also learned them to be 
useful at home; they had spent a considerable sum for 
their early education at the town school. 

Willie helped his father in the shop, and by his assist- 
nce, he soon learned to half-sole, or patch, quite well. 
His sister Lucy had learned from her mother how to bind 
shoes, and many an hour did she sit beside her and sing 
the songs she had learned at school. All passed merri- 
ly, until they were ten years of age, when their mother 
was taken sick, and after much suffering, she finally fell 
into the ‘‘ sleep that knows no waking.” Thus were they 
tendered motherless; and no more will they hear her 
sweet voice on earth, yet they cherish a hope of hearing 
itagainin heaven. Lucy Graham now-felt almost alone 
inthe world, so accustomed had she been to sitting be- 
side her mother when at work. At times she would go 
out into the shop and sit with her father and brother, who 
would try to console her, by reminding her of the future, 
and that one day she might again meet her mother. 

Their father’s health had been very poor for a great ma- 
ny years; it had grown worse and worse every day, and 
six months after the death of their mother, he was oblig- 
ed to resign his business, and keep his bed. The physi- 
cian shook his head, and told his friends that he could not 
do anything for him. This came heavily upon the ears of 
Willie and Lucy. How could they bear the thought of 
being bereft of their only parent? But so it was. A 
short two months elapsed, and he was consigned to his 
narrow grave, beside his companion in life. 

Now were Willie and Lucy orphans; now were they 
tobegin the world and provide for themselves. They 
were both smart and enterprising, honest and industrious ; 
and an owner of one of the large establishments knew 
them to be so, and at Willie’s desire he promised them 
gonstant work, if they needed it. 

This made them happy again; and now they had no 
misgivings with regard to doing business for themselves. 
Lucy could bind the ‘‘ uppers,” and Willie could sew 
them to the soles. This was what they had been used 
to doing, and it was this that Mr. T. wanted ofthem. A 
family took the house and removed intv it, and Willie 
and Lucy thought it was best for them to board with them, 
and work in the litle shop. They had no sign, but in 
Mr. T.,they found a constant customer, who was always 
willing to keep them supplied with work. Thus they 
toiled day after day, and night after night; they were 
the first to bed, and the first up: they seldom felt dis- 
couraged, for they each enjoyed good health. The chil- 
dren would come in and sit with them between schools, 
ind on Saturday afternoons, for almost all the children 
knew and loved Willie Graham and his sister, and they 
considered it quite a treat for their parents to allow them 
‘o go down and spend an afternoon with them. 

They remained in this little shop for five years, when 
Mr. T.’s foreman left, and a vacancy thas being made, 
Willie was urged by his friends, and Mr. T., to go in, 
ind take the last apprentice’s: place. This he did, and 
luey might be seen for three years afterwards, sitting at 
one of the front windows of the house, at her accustomed 
Work. ‘The shop was let to a good honest cobbler, whom 
William always kept supplied with work. 

Time rolled on, and Willie still remained with Mr T., 
ind step by step he was promoted, until he became twen- 
‘one years of age, when, his employer liking him in 
tery respect, took him in as partner, and soon were seen 


Lucy, at the age of twenty, was married to Mr. T.’s 
son, who carried ona large business in Boston; but by 
Lucy’s request and desire, he resided at L., and thus, by 
‘* perseverance and industry,” Willie and Lucy rose to re- 
speciability and affluence.—s. H. B. [ Reaper. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE LAZY BOY’S HOLIDAY. 


I suppose there is not one of my readers who does not 
remember among his acquaintances, at least one lazy boy ; 
one boy who hates work, or even wild, romping fun ; who 
has not animation enough to drive a hoop, hates the trou- 
ble of making kites, and would as soon run a mile as 
jfay hop-scotch; a boy that don’t see any'sport in “ Red 
Lion,” and can’t bear ‘“‘I spy the wolf.’ To be sure, 
every body knows the lazy a - He goes to school when 
he cannot help it, gets there late, does not know his les- 
son, and is in disgrace all day. The other boys despise 
him, and the girls make fun of him. There is one pe- 
culiarity about him, he likes to spehd whole days lying 
by the side of the small brooks in the meadows, with a 
crooked rod in his hand, which hangs listlessly over the 
brook ; there he lies in the soft, warm grass, winking drow- 
sily in the sun-shine, but he never eatches a fish. Heis 
always too slow in jerking out the line, or he has got 
asleep, and does not perceive that the rogues have nibbled 
off all his bait. i: 

But the laziness of all the lazy boys in New England, 
combined, would never equal that of one boy I have heard 
of. He was one of our New York Dutchmen’s sons, and 
his name was Conrad Stover. When he was thirteen 
years old, his father thought it high time he should begin 
to make an effort to do something, which he had not yet 
been able to induce himto do. So he persuaded him to 
go and live with a very industrious family near by, hop- 
ing that their example might prove infectious. 

But there is nothing so hard to root out, as laziness. 
Aunt Lucy’s exhortations and promises were useless; un- 
cle Jacob’s bee-like diligence had no effect; Conrad grew 
slower and slower every day. He was_good-natured, be- 
cause it was too much trouble to get in a passion, but his 
good-nature was altogether passive, not active. Like all 
lazy boys, he had an immoderate appetite. He ate as 
much as his master and his two mistresses together. 
Sometimes he could be bribed by the promise of a “ turn- 
over,” to goa little quicker after the cows, but the excite- 
ment was only momentary. 

Conrad used frequently to declare that he knew of 
nothing in the world worth living for, except eating and 
sleeping, and took every opportunity that presented itself 
to put both in practice. He laid in bed to the latest pos- 
sible moment in the morning; he slept on the hay-mow, 
and slept in the field; in short, he was always ready for 
a nap, and always yawning and stretching like a half-wak- 
ened person. 

Aunt Lucy had promised Conrad a whole day in the 
fall to do as he pleased in. He looked forward to it as 
the happiest time in his life. He gathered a great quan- 
tity of meats and apples, and carried them into the loft of 
the house. He also Yeposited a large heap of hay in one 
corner, and then waited patiently for the day to arrive. 

It came, and he arose at avery late hour, ate his break- 
fast and. sauntered out. Active, red cheeked, hardy 
boys, who run races and play ball with all their might, 
can hardly believe that the lazy fellow had determin- 
ed to spend the whole day in eating and sleeping. 
He meant to have one day of elysium in his life. He 
moped along to the corn house, and dragged himself up 
stairs. The warm autumn sun came through the crevi- 
ces in the ceiling, and gave the old: Joft a very cheerful 
look, especially the corner where the nuts and apples lay. 

His breakfast made him drowsy again, and he crept up 
on the hay and fell asleep. He did tot enjoy a very 
quiet nap, for his late meal made him restless, and he 
awoke with a dry, bitter mouth, anda head-ache. He rose 
up on his bed, and resting his chin on his hands, looked 
through the cracks at the bright sky, the green fields, and 
the sparkling brook. He wished he was out there with 
the buzzing flies, but he was tuo lazy to go, At last he 
fell back on the hay, and dozed again. About noon he 
crawled to the heap of apples, and there found a great pie 
and some cookies which aunt Lucy had baked for him 
—(he always thought that if he was rich, he would never 
have anything but pies and cakes. to eat.)., He could not 
eat more than three squares of the pie, and that did not 


He dreaded to crack the nuts; it was,such hard work, 
but he did a few, and, having eaten them, he knew not 
what next to do. His head grew worse, his stomach 
felt disagreeably, and he could not sleep another wink. 
He became very thirsty and feverish, and the more he 
looked out of doors, the pleasanter it seemed there., He 
saw the men at work with the teams, and had half a mind 
to go and offer to drive for them. _ But,then this.was his 
holiday, so long expected, when he was not to do any 
work, 

Presently aunt Betsey went out to pick up chips. ‘I 
never hated that work, I’m. sure,” thought he, “ It is 
pleasanter picking chips than staying ,here idle. It, is 
time to get a basket and bring in the hen’s eggs; I wish 
had one, I’d look after them.” He thought how nice it 
was to climb into the hay-mow, and find half-a-dozen 
nests there, full of warm, white eggs; the hens had cack- 
led under the shed, and he was sure there was a nest 
there. Then the cows would need to be fetched; he 
thought it would do his head good to take a walk in the 
fresh wind. ‘The more he pondered, the more pleasant 
work seemed to him, and the more hateful the loft.. He 
could not bear to look at the apples now. It made his 
bones ache to lie down on the hay, and he began to feel 
that he was a very foolish and very ungrateful boy. 

“Pll go and help aunt Lucy churn this minute,” said 
he, “I hear the sound of the dasher.’’ And he scram- 
bled down stairs as fast as he could, and very much 
ashamed, crept into the house, and begged for something 
todo. So he churned, and brought in the eggs, and fetch- 
ed the cows, and helped to milk them, and then ate-his 
supper with an appetite. He had been lazy too long ever 
to become very active, but he never hated work so badly 
as before his memorable holiday. Mary M. Cnass. “ 

Chatham, Columbian Co., N. Y. 


Sabbath School. ; 
THE PROUD SCHOLAR. 


BY A TEACHER, 


‘It wason a bright and beautiful Sabbath morning,’ 
said my friend, ‘in May, 18—, that I was taking my ac- 
customed morning’s walk in the suburbs of the city, en- 
joying the beautiful prospect before me, and holding secret 
communion with the almighty God, praying him to en- 
lighten my understanding, and to breathe upon me the 
spirit of his grace, and prepare my heart and mind for the 
solemn duties of the day. 

‘I was at that period engaged as a teacher in the 
street Sabbath school, and as the hour drew near for the 
commencement of the morning’s exercises, I turned my, 
steps towards the house of God, feeling a holy consola- 
tion within my heart, arising from communion with my, 
Maker. 

‘I had walked but a short distance, when my attention 
was drawn towards a young lad, about ten years of age, 
of sprightly appearance, who was uttering the name of 
that Being whom he should have reverenced and adored, 
with fearful and revolting blasphemy. 

‘ My heart was stung to see such unmistakable evi+ 
dences of early depravity, and I felt a yearning sorrow 
towards the child who thus spake of the Author of his exe. 
istence, while | exclaimed, ‘‘ Father, forgive him!’ 

«« My child,’ said I, ‘do you know of what you have: 
been guilty? Do you know that the Almighty God could: 
have taken from you the breath of life while you, were 
thus cursing and reviling his name?’ 

‘He stood a moment, as if ashamed, with his head 
bent towards the ground, while the crimson blood man- 
tled his pale forehead, and his little frame trembled as 
with some fierce emotion; but I was mistaken; he felt 
no shame, for he soon raised his head, and while his dark 
eyes flashed with the intensity of his passions, he proudly 
replied, ‘ What is that to you, sir? Leave me to attend 
my own affairs.’ 

‘I was struck by his singular energy, and knew that 
could I persuade him to forsake his vicious companions, 
and turn his mind upon serious things, he might be an ip- 
strument of much worth to my Redeemer’s kingdom, 

‘I took him gently by the hand, and endeavored to 
lead him towards the church, ‘ Come,’ said I, ‘ come with 
me to-day; leave those vile playmates, and I will show 

ou persons more worthy of your companionship.’ 

‘But he would not, come; he held back, and uttered 

another oath. 

‘** Look at your bare feet,’ said I, ‘and your.tattered 
garments ; come with me, and you shall have new shoes, 























te painters busy, putting up the new sign in gilt letters 
‘T—— & Graham.” 








taste very well.. He guessed aunt Lucy had forgotten 
the spice. 


and better covering, and see, here is,some money to start 
with ,’ and I dropped into his hand a piece of silver. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











‘This had the desired effect, and he suffered himself, 
despite the scoffings of his friends, to be led along. We 
entered the Sabbath®chool; he was regularly enrolled as 
a scholar, and took fis place in a class. I saw his spark- 
ling eye, and thought that it was with delight at his new 
task. 

‘Sabbath after Sabbath passed away, and I had the 
pleasure, morning after morning, of welcoming my new 
found scholar. Henry, for that was his name, made ra- 
pid progress, and all felt proud of him. His disposition 
seemed entirely changed ; none had their lessons more 
perfectly, and none were so proficient in their Bible 

roofs. 

‘One Sabbath morning the superintendent gave out 
that some books had been purchased to reward those who 
should, the coming month, learn Scripture proofs, and 
that he who should learn the greatest number the most per- 
fect, should receive the most beautiful one of all. 

‘The time passed rapidly away, and the day arrived 
which was to witness the bestowal of the prizes. Henry 
was there bright and early. The time of recitation pass- 
ed, and he was pronounced the winner of the first prize. 
He was called up to receive the reward of his merit, and 
he marched with a proud step toward the altar. The 
teacher handed him the book ; as he received it, his pale 
brow again crimsoned, as I had seen it a few months be- 
fore. ‘The gift was not as beautiful as he had anticipa- 
ted, and his disappointment stirred within him those evil 
passions which I had earnestly prayed might be, and had 
fondly hoped were, obliterated from his heart. His lip 
curled with a proud, contemptuous sneer, his eyes again 
flashed their evil fire, he dashed the book with a half-mut- 
tered ciirse upon the floor, placed his fap; for a moment 
upon it and quickly Jeft the church! 

‘ How shall I describe the electric feelings I experienc- 
ed atthat moment! I could not have been more shocked, 
nor scarcely more grieved. | 

‘ Years passed away, and Henry had grown to man- 
hood. But with how few manly principles! When I 
saw him again, he was confined in the felon’s cell! crim- 
inals were his companions, and misery and destitution 
wete his portion. From step to step had he gone on in 
the path of vice; he scorned to earn his bread, as did 
the honest, hard-toiling tradesman ; he was too proud to 

@ beg, and at last he disobeyed that command, which says, 
*Tuovu snatt not Stear"’ 
‘Reader, behold the end, and avoid THE EXAMPLE OF 











‘tHe ‘Provup scnoiar!’” [S. 8. Adv. 
New York, Feb. 1849. 
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Biography. 


ORIGINAL, 


LIFE OF REY. JOHN ELLIOT. 


John Elliot was born in England, in 1604. 
ed a religious education. 


Ile receiv- 
He completed his studies at the 
University of Cambridge. He came to New England in 
1631. He joined the Church in Boston, and as their 
pastor, Mr. Wilson, was then in England, he preached 
during his absence. In Nov. 1632, he accepted a call 
from the Church in Roxbury. 

In 1639, he was appointed with Mr. Mather of Dor- 
chester, to-make a new version of the Psalms. This 
version was revised by President Dunster of Cambridge, 
and printed. 

About ten years after the commencement of his minis- 
try in Roxbury, he ‘began to turn his attention to the 
spiritual condition of the Indians, who lived in the vicini- 
ty of the plantations. There were then about twenty 
tribes within the limits of the colony. 

His first work was to learn their language. This was 
a very difficult work, but he persevered till he reduced it 
to writing, and finally published in it the whole Bible, 
and several other religious books. 

He preached to the Indians in their own language for 
the first time at Nonantum, in the present town of New- 
ton, This was in the fall of the year 1646. After his 
sermon was ended, he gave them leave to ask questions. 
One asked him if Jesus Christ could understand prayers 
in the Indian tongue? Another asked, how the world 
became full of people, if they were all once drowned ? 

He preached to them a second time, and some of them 
wept. One old man asked him, with tears in his eyes, 
whether it was not too late for him to repent, and to turn 
to God? 

He was violently opposed by the sachems, who feared 
they should lose their authority, if the new religion should 
be adopted by their people. He told them that he was 
doing the work of God, and was therefore not afraid of 
doing any thing they could do tohim. 

He suffered great hardships in passing from place to 
= to preach tothe Indians. He says in a letter, “‘ I 

ave not been dry night or day, from the third day of the 
week until the sixth; but so travelled, and at night pull 
off my boots, wring my stockings, and on with them 
again, and so continue. But God steps in and helps.” 

Every fortnight he used to make a missionary tour, visit- 
ing all the Indians in the Massachusetts and Plymouth 
colonies. He exerted himself to cause the Indians to re- 
nounce their savage mode of life, and practice the arts of 
civilization. He induced some of them to settle down 
at a place called Natick. A meeting house was built 

there, and after some years, a Christian Church was form- 
ed. This was the first Indian Church in America. Af- 
terwards, other churches were formed, which he frequent- 


ly visited. The word of God so prevailed among them, 
that Elliot lived to see more than twenty Indian preachers 
of the gospel. ; 

When the Indian war broke out in 1675, the feelings 
of the colonists were greatly exasperated against all the 
Indians ; they were notdispésed to make any distinction 
between those who had injured them, and those under 
Elliot’s instruction, These last had always been friendly, 
and were now protected by Elliot. But for his influence, 
they would all have been killed. 

When he was eigfjty years old, and no longer able to 
labor in public, in order that he might still be doing good, 
he persuaded his neighbors to send their negro servants 
to him for instruction. 

He had a great love for children. When Mr. Mather 
was ordained at Boston, Mr. Elliot gave him the right 
hand of fellowship, and said, “ Brother, art thee a lover 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? Then I pray, feed his lambs.” 

He was a very earnest promoter of good schools. At 
a meeting of ministers in Boston, he prayed, ‘that our 
schools may flourish—that every member of this assembly 
may go home, and procure a good school to be encourag- 
ed in the town where he lives—that before we die, we 
may be so happy as to see a good school in every planta- 
tion of the country.” 

Hie was a very humble man. When one called him an 
evangelist on account of his Jabors among the Indians, 
he said, ‘‘ I beseech you, suppress all such things; let us 
do, and speak, and carry all things with humility; it is 
most becoming the spirit of Jesus Christ to lift up him, 
and lay ourselves low.” 

He was a great lover of good men, and bewailed their 
— whew it yas made known to him. If any one said 
to him, ‘‘O sir, such an one is dead—what shall we do?” 
He would answer, ‘‘ Well, but God lives, Christ lives, 
the old Saviour of New England lives, and he will reign 
till all his enemies are made his footstool.” 

Some months before he died, he would tell his friends 
that he was shortly going to heaven, and would carry to 
the old founders of New England who were in glory, ti- 
dings that church work was still carried on—that the 
number of churches was continually increasing, that the 
churches were still kept as large as they were, by daily 
additions of such as should be saved. 

He was a very liberal man. He loved to relieve the 
poor and needy. On acertdin occasion, the treasurer 
of the society paid him a portion of his salary, and to pre- 
vent him from giving away any of it on his way home, 
he tied it up hard in the corner of his pocket handker- 
chief. Before Mr. Elliot reached home, he stopped to 
visit a sick and suffering family. He told them God had 
sent them some relief, and attempted to untie the knot 
that confined his mgney. Afier several fruitless efforts to 
get at it, he gavethe handkerchief and all the money to 
the mother of the family, saying, ‘‘here, my dear, take it; 
I believe the Lord designs it all for you.” 

When he was over fourscore years of age, he remark- 
ed, that his old friend Cotton of Boston, and Mather of 
Dorchester, who had got safe to heaven before him, might 
suspect he had gone the wrong way, because he staid so 
long behind them. His master called for him in May, 
1690, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. His last words 
were, ‘‘ Welcome joy—pray, pray, pray.” 

The celebrated Baxter says of Mr. Elliot, ‘I knew 
much of Mr. Elliot’s opinions by many letters which I 
had from him. There was no man on earth whom | 
honored above him.” J. A. 








Religion. 








WITH WHAT SORT OF PEOPLE ARE WE SAFE? 


Years ago, the writer was travelling with some six or 
seven persons, strangers to one another, and either nom- 
inal Christians or avowed unbelievers. One was a sea-cap- 
tain, He had many good qualities characteristic of sea- 
faring men; but then he was profane, and was constantly 
sneering at religion, and uttering deistical sentiments. 

During the day, the captain in giving his history, had 
stated himself to be a widower; and that now, afiera 
long absence, he was returning home, expecting to find 
his two daughters, his sole family, well and happy. 

The writer, while replying to some ordinary slang of 
infidelity aboutthe hypocrisy of religious people, at length 
addressed the seaman thus: 

‘Captain, you have two darling girls at home; their 
age renders you anxious; come, be candid; when you 
go to sea, do you leave your girls with your infidel friends, 
or with your puritan neighbors 1” 

** Young man,” replied the captain, ‘‘I shall tell the 
truth; I always trust my girls with the puritans. I do 
not feel as if they could be safe any where else.”,—Am. Mes. 


WHO ROB ORCHARDS? 


In a certain village of the far West, was an Atheist. 
He was a great admirer of Robert Dale Owen and Fanny 
Wright; but he could see no excellence or beauty in the 
Sun of Righteousness. This man, of course, never en- 
tered any place of worship. Indeed, in the fruit season, 
he was specially busy on the Sabbath, in defending his 
orchards from his great enemies, the woodpeckers, and 
the idle and profligate persons of the village, who, on that 
day, made unusually sad havoc among his apples and 
peaches. 

One day while at work with his son-in-law-—an atheist 
like himself, although a more kind and courteous gentle- 








‘here better morals? 


man—as the pastor of a congregation was passing, he ver 
rudely thus accosted the minister : 

“Sir, what is the use of your preaching? What goo 
do you do by: it? Why don’t you teach these fellows 
Why don’t you tejl them something 
about stealing, in your sermons, andykeep them from rob. 
bing my orchards ?” : 

To this the minister pleasantly replied, ‘‘ My dear sir, 
I am sorry you are so annoyed, and I should most wil. 
lingly read the fellows who rob your orchards, a lecture 
on thieving ; but the truth is, they are all so like you and 
the major here, Jmever get a chance |” 

‘Good, good!” replied the major, laughing; of which 
the elder atheist, blushing a little, and in af apologetical 
tone, said, esas Nl 

“‘ Well, I believe it is true enough; it is not the church 
going people that steal my apples.”—Jb. 


Morality. 
HOME. 


Home, thy joys are passing Jove] y— 
Joys no stranger heart can tell. 

















What a charm rests upon the endearing name, my home! 
consecrated by domestic love—that golden key of earthly 
happi.ess! Without this, home would be like a temple 
strip ed of its garlands—there a father welcomes with 
foud affection—a brother’s kind sympathies comfort in 
the hour of distress, and assist in every trial—there a pi- 
ous mo her first taught the infant lips the name of Jesus— 
and there a loved sister dwells, the companion of early 
days. Truly, if there is aught that is lovely here below, 
it is home, sweet home! it is like the oasis of the desert. 
The passing of our days may be painful—our path may be 
chequered with sorrow and care—unkindness and frowns 
may wither the joyousness of the heart, efface the happy 
smiles from the brow, and bedew life’s way with tears— 
yet, when the memory hovers over the past, there is no 
place upon which it so delights to linger as the loved scenes 
of childhood’s home! 

Why rests that deep shade of sadness upon the strang- 
er’s brow, as he seats himself amid the family circle? 

He is surrounded by all the luxuries wealth can afford 
—happy faces gather around him, and strivé in ¢ain to 
winasmile. Ah! he is thinking of his own sweet home, 
of the loved ones assembled within his own cheerful cot. 
Why those tears which steal down the cheeks of that 
young and lovely girl, as she mingles in the social circle? 

Ah! she is an orphan—she too had a happy home— 
but that house is now forsaken, and desolate—its loved 
ones are now sleeping in the cold and silent tomb. 

The gentle mother who watched over her infancy, and 
hushed her to sleep with a lullaby which a mother only 
can sing, who in girlhood days taught her of the Saviour, 
and tuned the youthful voice to sing praises to his name 
—has gone to the mansions of joy above, and is ming- 
ling her songs, and tuning her golden harp with bright 
angels in heaven. Poor one! She is now leftto tread 
the thorny path of life, a lonely, homeless wanderer. 

Thus it is in this changing world. The objects most 
dear are snatched away. We are deprived of the friends 
whom we most love, and our cherished home is rendered 
drear and desolate. ‘‘ Passing away” is engraven on all 
things earthly. 

But there is a home that knows no changes, where 
separations never take: place, where the sorrowing ones 
of this world may obtain relief for all their griefs, where 
the sighs and tears of earth are exchanged for never 
ending songs of joy. That home is found in heaven. In 
the shadowy past, there is one sweet reminiscence which 
the storms of life can never wither—it is the recollection 
of home—of childhood’s home. Yn the visioned future, 
there is one bright star whose lustre never fades—it is 
the hope of home—of aheavenly home. [Musical Vis. 








Nurserv. 








THE CLOUDS IN THE SKY. 

‘ Mother,’ said little Frank, one bright summer morn- 
ing, as he was sitting in the cool shade, and feeding his 
hens with corn out of his hand; ‘ mother, I wish there 
were no clouds, I think the sky would be much _ prettier, 
if it were all blue, and clouds did not come over it.’ 

‘The clouds, dear, are very necessary. Without them 
we should have no rain.” 

‘ Why do we want rain, mother? I like it a great deal 
better when the sun shines, than when it rains.’ 

‘The plants and flowers must drink. Must not you 
drink, Frank, when you are thirsty, and would you not 
faint, if | were never to allow you to drink?” said his 
mother. 

‘ Yes, certainly ; oh, it is very bad to be thirsty. But 
have plants any mouths?’ asked Frank. ‘I should not 
want to drink if I had no mouth.’ 

‘ A plant has a great many mouths, dear; but you can- 
not see them with your naked eye, because they are 30 
small. They drink in the rain through their leaves, and 
still more through their roots, which are made on purpose 
to suck upt he moisture. Goto the kitchen, and get a tum- 
bler of water, and I will show you this plant, which is 
hanging its head from thirst. You shall see how it will 
drink and be refreshed.’ 

Frank went tothe kitchen, and soon came back\with @ 
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tambler, full of water; and his mother poured it over 
the plant, that had been half dried in the hot sunshine. ; 

In a few hours Frank saw that the plant had raised its 
head again, and looked quite fresh and bright, as if it 
were happy. This pleased him very much, and his moth- 
er said, ‘ You see my little boy, that the plant can drink 
as well as you. God who is wise and kind, will not 
Jet his earth, and creatures that he made to live on it, 
faint. He has made the clouds to bring rain, to give the 
fields drink. It will not be unpleasant to you, now to 
see them in the sky_sometimes; though they do cover the 
beautiful blue.” 

‘Oh no! I will rather thank God for making the clouds 
—for the earth would not look so beautiful, if .1 the 

Jants were to fade and die.’ 

‘And where should we get our food if there were no 
corn, nor fruit, nor any grass for our sheep and cows, 
and the creatures, that are food forus?’ asked his mother. 

Frank now saw the clouds with quite different thoughts ; 
and when the days were hot and the earth dry, he would 
pray that God would send some clouds, that all the plants 
might not wither and die with thirst. It is well for chil- 
dren and youth to learn that the trials and afflictions of 
kfe, are to the soul what coluds are to the earth. | nin- 
terrupted sunshine is no more to be desired than perpet- 
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earthly 
pee DHenevolence. 
fort in 
ea pi- MISSIONS A BLESSING TO SAILORS. 
esus— Not long ago there lived a poor but pious woman. 
f early’ Her husband was dead, and she had but one son. He 
below, was a wicked boy, and often caused his mother’s heart ta: 
desert.§ ache. Atlast he went offtosea. He cared not for his 
nay bef poor mother, but was anxious to be out of her sight, to 
frowns be far removed from the sound of her earnest and affec- 
happy § tionate advice and entreaties. Deeply and bitterly did 
ears— ff} she mourn over her wild and wayward child; but she 
eisnof’ did not abandon herself to sorrow. She remembered she 
scenes§ had a Father in heaven, and to him she unburdened the 
grief ofher heart. From the time of her son’s departure, 
strang-§ she resolved to set apart one hour every week to make 
! him an object of special prayer. No other engagement 
afford was permitted to set aside this duty ; and regularly, at the 
vain tof appointed hour, she withdrew from the toils and cares o 
home, the world, to plead with God for her absent boy. Days, 
ul cot.§ weeks, months, years, rolled on in rapid succession, and 
of that no tidings of the young sailor were received. She was 
circle! # inclined tothink that he must be dead, yet could not bring 
1ome— # herself todiscontinue her weekly practice of praying toGod 
s loved} on his behalf. One evening she went into her little room, 
intending as usual to pray for his conversion, but nota 
cy, and! word could she utter, she could only sigh and weep. 
er only Were those sighs and tears in vain? We shall see. 
aviour, A long time after this, one warm bright summer’s even- 
s name] ing, when the beams of the setting sun cast on every thing 
3 ming-# a golden tinge, and all nature was peaceful and lovely, 
ogee 2 the poor widow was seen sitting in her cottage porch. 
> trea 


Her countenance had a sweet but melancholy expression, 
r. and often did the unbidden tear tremble in her eye. She 

















ts most f thought of her son, her long lost boy. As she sat there, 
friends | atall and weather beaten sailor approached the little wick- 
ndered J et gate, and looking very wistfully at her, said, ‘Is Mrs. 
nonall# M. at home?’ ‘ Yes sir,’ she replied, not knowing to 
whom she spoke,‘ I am Mrs. M. Pray what is your busi- 
where # ness?’ ‘Oh mother,’ he exclaimed, ‘ don’t you know me? 
ng ones} Tam your son.’ What a joyous meeting they had, and 
, where | how much they had to say of many things that had transpir- 
r never § ed during this long period of separation! 
on. Tn For some time after the young sailor left his native 
which | land, he had lived a sinfal life, and endeavored to forget 
lection # all the good things he had heard. One Sabbath day, as 
future, #' he wandered through the streets of Calcutta, in India, 
—it 18 | his attention was arrested by the sound of voices singing 
Vis. atune that was familiar to his ear. It was.one to which 
ae he had sung hymns, when sitting at his mother’s side. 
He went into the building whence the sound proceeded, 
and when the singing was over, he thought he would stay 
= a little to hear what the minister had to say. His atten- 
tion was riveted, and his heart was touched, by what he 
heard from the good missionary. He lifted up his heart 
+morn- § in prayer to God, exclaiming, ‘God be merciful to me a 
ling his § sinner!’ ‘That prayer was heard. He had bid adieu to 
h there § his sinful pursuits, and his worldly companions, and had 
rettier, § returned to fill the heart of his mother with joy, and to 
J receive her blessing. [ Miss. Rep. 
at them 
at deal History. 
not you THE ALARM. 
you not Benjamin Waldo retired that night, for the first time in 
aid his many long months, between a pair.of clean sheets, and on 
Bat a soft, well-made bed. ‘Tired nature’s sweet restorer, 
. : balmy sleep,’’ gave him refreshing slumber. How sweet 
ald not F and undisturbed was his sleep! He was unconscious of 
everything around him. Not so with his faithful dog. He 
ou can 7 had been kenneled in the back shed. Between three 
are . and four o’clock in the morning, he set up a low bark. 
es, ane’ | Mrs. Waldo and Fanny, sleeping below stairs, were awak- 
purposé 7 ened, but not alarmed, supposing that Reynard might be 
Ate looking for a goose, or that some other vermin might be 
it will approaching the house. ‘ Friendship’ continued his bark- 
ing; growing louder and louder, however, till, becoming 
\ with a almost frantic, he flew round the house, and made the 


‘Right hideous with his yells. 








Benjamin sprang from his bed, and saw through the 
window, by the bright star-light, a large company of men, 
whom he readily supposed to be Tories and British scouts 
from Long Island. He hastily drew on his pantaloons, 
hid his shoes in a hogshead of rye, that was standing in 
the outer and unfinished chamber, and in a moment’s 
time, flew to his mother’s room, and endeavored to allay 
her fears, assuring her that the scouts would not injure 
her; then catching Fanny in his\arms, he ascended the 
stairs, and, ina trice, both were snugly concealed be- 
tween the old-fashioned chimney and the roof. 

The scouts and Tories forced the door, and entered 
the house. They offered Mrs. Wado no violence ;. and 
having visited all the lower apartments, they ascended the 
stairs, and examined the room from which Benjamin had 
just escaped. They found his gun, and broke his stock 
across one of the beams. All their movements were watch- 
ed by the soldier in his hiding place. After they had sat- 
isfied themselves that they could make no prisoners—the 
great object, apparently, of their present visit—they left 
the house. The family were uninjured, except in the loss 
of some wearing apparel, which the scouts stole, and car- 
ried off with them. 

When the party had regained the top of the hill, on the 
road leading to the turnpike, Benjamin was prepared to | 
leave his place of concealment; and, taking a circuitous 
route across the fields, he reached a neighbor’s house on 
the main road in season to arouse the family before the 
scouts came up. He borrowed a gun, ad soon a small 
company of patriots were collected. ‘These, with the well 
drilled soldier at their head, resolved to encounter the 
intruders. A skirmish took place, and the patriots gave 
the scouts such a warm reception, that they were glad 
precipitately to retreat to their boats. Owing to Benja- 
min Waldo, they made no prisonéts this time, amd took 
off with them very little booty. It was evident, from the 
assistance that some of the British needed in their re-em- 
barkation, that many of the balls of the Yankee patriots 
had taken effect. 

During the whole of the skirmish, Benjamin Waldo dis- 
played great coolness and heroism. His comrades, | 
though not accustomed, like himself, to the din and car- 
nage of the battle-field, exhibited much courage and 
bravery. ‘ 

While the scouting-party were retreating, this compa- 
ny of brave men closely and hotly pursued them. At 
the time the British were re-embarking, the patriots were 
close upon them, but closest of all, was young Waldo. 
He had advanced some rods beyond his company, and 
taken shelter behind a large tree, within shooting dis- 
tance of the enemy. And while the balls whistled fear- 
fully around him, he kept up a constant fire. His pre- 
servation at this time was wonderful. His comrades 
feared and trembled lest he should fall, But not a ball 
was permitted to touch him. He came out of the engage- 
ment unhurt, and crowned with fresh laurels. 

“A brave fellow,” said one of the party of patriots, 
years after, as he recounted the scenes of that morning, 
“a brave fellow was young Waldo; General Washington 
himself could not have done better !” 

In this engagement, an incident occurred which af- 
forded no little merriment at the time, and gave origin 
to a standing by-word in that section, While the patriots 
were pursuing the scouts, they crossed a little creek, where 
the water was about knee-deep. Such was their haste, 
that the resistance of the water, or a misstep, caused one 
who was in the rear to stumble and partly to fall. As he 
stumbled, the muzzle of his gun struck the back of the 
person before him, who, in great alarm, cried out, ‘I’m 


“ You are aware, my dear Aristotle, that there has just been 
born to me ason. For such a gift I thank the gods, and above 
all, that they have sent him in your day. 

“The care which you will take in educating him, makes me 
sure that he will become worthy of yourselfand of me; and 1 
hope that he will one day be capable of governing the kingdom 
of Macedon.” 

In this Philip showed his own foresight. Alexander’s child- 
hood is a model for activity, patience, and application. In the 
sciences taught him by Aristotle, Lvsimachus and Leonidas, he 
made rapid progress. Scarcely had he come out of his nurse’s 
arms, when he began to show an eagerness for instruction. The 
plays which please children, never attracted him for a moment. 
What he liked was to hear stories about heroes of past ages. 
Nothing delighted him like listening to the reading or conver- 
sation of his preceptor. : 

Not satisfied with what he could gain in the day time, he took 
from his hours of rest, for the sake of studying. Some of his 
friends plead that he ought to sleep at night for fear of his health; 
but in vain. Part of every night he continued to devote to his 
studies. His books and papers he was careful to take with him 
every night when he went to bed, to be sure his lessons would 
be ready for the next day. That he might not oversleep, he 
kept, like Aristotle his master, a silver ball in his hand, suspend- 


ed overa silver basin. When overtaken with sleep, the ball slid 


out of his hand into the basin, with a loud noise, that startled 

the student and aroused him to activity, till his task was done. 
Quintus Curtius, the historian, relates, that during the ab- 

sence of Philip, some embassadors came from the King of Per- 
sia to the Court of Macedon. Alexander who was just eleven 

years old, received them in the most gentlemanly manner, and did 

the honors at table with a dignity that gained him great applause. 

But what surprised the embassadors most, waa, the intelli- 

gence and sagacity manifested in the pupil of Aristotle, during 
their various interviews. He asked no childish questions, There 
was no question about the strange and wonderful gardens or the 
superb palace of Persepolis, or the far-famed riches of the Per- 
sian monarch. But he asked, 

Ist. What were the usages and common habits of the grand king. 
2nd. What was the shortest road from Macedon to High Asia. 
3d. In what lay the power and strength of Persia. 
4th. What place their king took in battle. 

Sth. How he treated the enemy. 

6th. How he governed all the nations which were subject to 
Persia, and what opinion these nations had of his management. 

, The embassadors were filled with admiration at seeing such 
wisdom at so tender an age; and one of them exclaimed to his 
colleagues, “How different is the heir of Macedon from Artaxerx- 
es! That young prince is great; ours is rich.” 

Philip showed his gratitude to Aristotle, being aware of the 
prize that had been found in him. It was said by Rossean 
“ Nothing is more difficult to find than a good preceptor, and it 
is in vain‘to attempt procuring one with money.” “For,” said 
he, “it is only the affection of a warm friend, which can in- 
spire the teacher with true enthusiasm, and only genius which 
knows how to draw out the hidden talent of a youth, and guide 
him to fame.”. 

It was always the pleasure of Philip to seek occasions to do 
honor to the teacher ofhisson. Thecity of Stagira, which he 
had laid in ruins, he rebuilt, as being the birth-place of Aris 
totle, and recalled the old inhabitants from slavery. In Plu- 
tarch’s time, shady walks and marble couches were still seen 
in the splendid park, added to Stagira for the pleasure of Aris- 
totle. Alexander never ceased to hold him in fond remembrance, 





shot! I’m shot!” 

This triumph of the patriots over the Tories and scouts, 
was mainly attributed to young Waldo; and his towns- 
men ever afterwards ascribed to him the honor of it. 

The services of Friendship ought not to be overlooked. 
We see now why it was that this faithful dog followed his 
new master from the army to his home. 
words of Fanny that Friendship might yet do them some 
important service—were now fulfilled. Benjamin Wal- 
do, in subsequent life, always regarded the whole asa 
special providence of God. Had it not been for this 
faithful dog, he, in all probability, would have been made 
a prisoner; others would have shared the same fate. 
They would have been years in captivity, and some of 
them, most likely, would never have returned to their 
home and friends. But, by the timely warning of this 
faithful sentinel, and the spirited exertions of his patriotic 
master, this calamity was prevented. 

Nor was this all, Such was their reception, that the 
British scouts never again attempted an expedition to 
that part of the State. If they wanted horses, and cattle, 
and sheep, they thought it advisable to go somewhere else 
after them. Henceforth the people of were in 
quietness and safety.— Extracted from the ‘* Waldos : or, 
Incidents of the American Revolution.” 


Bi Editorial. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, IN CHILDHOOD. 
Translated for the Companion from the French. 

Alexander the Great, son of Philip, King of Macedon, had 
the advantage ofa most excellent education. 

This Prince was ata very early age, trained tostudy. Hard- 
ly was he born, when Philip his father engaged the learned Aris- 
totle to become the tutor of his son, Here is the letter that 
Philip wrote to the great philosopher, begging him to take the 





























important charge. 








The prophetic ; 


He continued writing him long and affectionate letters, while 
: he lived. When making conquests in distant lands, whatever 
was rare or curious in the vegetable or mineral kingdom, was 
saved by the Conqueror, and sent to the great Naturalist. 

At the death of Aristotle, the Prince was deeply affected with 
his loss. One of the courtiers, not understanding the nature of 
his grief, exclaimed, “ But, my Lord, what would you do, sup- 
pose you had lost your father?” The son of Philip quickly an 
swered, “‘Do you think I am less indebted to Aristotle than my 
father? The first, it is true, gave me life, but the latter has 
taught me how to use it.” 





Sones sy Ricnarp S. Wituis.—We have received from 
Mr. Ditson; 115 Washington street, the first of a series of six 
songs, the wordsand music by Richard S. Willis, brother of N. 
P. Willis. Mr. Willis has been for some years studying music 
in Germany ; and he brings to the task of musical composition, 
higher qualifications than the mere cleverness of an amateur. 
He has ‘been thoroughly educated in music; and his compo- 
sitions show not only the highest cultivation, but talents of a 
marked character. ‘The present Song, entitled, “ Sleep the kind 
angel is near me,” will give a favorable idea of his powers. 
[Transcript. 





Sleep, the kind angel is near me: 
Angel of balm and of rest. 

Balm for the wounds of the spirit, 
Rest for the pangs of the breast. 


Softly I rest on his bosom, 
Trusting in hopes that are o’er! 
Meet him—the dream of my being, 
Meet him, who ne’er may be more! 


Fair be the arms that await him! 
Rich the fond heart in its store! 
Sweet be the voice that shall cheer him, 
Cheer him-~-when I am no more! 


Death, the kind angel, is near me! 
Angel of balm and of rest! 

Sweet to the wounded, and weary, 
Sweet to repose on his breast! 
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CHRISTIAN MELODIST. 
John Putnam, 81 Cornhill, has recently published a new hymn 
book, specially adapted to social conference meetings, which 
seems exactly to meet the wants of all evangelical Christians. 
Tie work is edited by Rev. J. Banvard, and contains 600 hymns. 
Among the subjects introduced, there is an excellent variety 
of hymns for use in Sibbath Schools, Prefixed to each hymn 
is the name of an appropriate tune, the notes of which are ap- 
pended in the form of a Supplement. Several large editions 
have already been sold, and judging from the intrinsic merits of 
the work, we should suppose the publisher would reap a rich 
pecuniary reward. We have inserted a couple of pages of the 
book, that our readers may have some idea of its plan and ap- 
pearance. 


22 MEAR. C.M. 


O’twasa joyful sound to hear, Our tribes devoutly say, 


‘Up, Is-rael, to the temple haste, And keep your festal day!’ 


MARLOW. C. M. 


Let all the lands with shouts ofjoy,T’o God their voices raise, 


Sing psalms in honor of his name, And spread his glorious praise. 


DIVINE ALTRIBUTES. 


Cc. M. 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness. - Watts. 


1 We sing the mighty power of God, 
That made the mountains rise, 
That spread the flowing seas abroad, 
And built the lofty skies. 


2 We sing the wisdom that ordained 
The sun to rule the day; 
The moon shines full at his command, 
And all the stars obey. 


3 We sing the goodness of the Lord, 
Who fills the earth with food ; 
He formed the creatures by his word, 
And then pronounced them good. 


Marlew. 


4 Lord! how thy wonders are displayed, 
Where’er we turn the eye; 
If we survey the ground we tread, 
Or gaze upon the sky. 


C. M. 
God the Source of all Things. —Watiacs. 


Mear. 


1 Tuere’s not a star whose twinkling light 
Shines on the distant earth, 
And cheers the silent gloom of night, 
But goodness gave it birth. 


2 There’s not a cloud whose dews distil 
Upon the parching clod, , 
And clothe with verdure vale and hill, 
That is not sent by God. 


3 There ’s not a place in earth’s vast round, 
In ocean’s deep, or air, 
Where skill and wisdom are not found, 
For God is overyunere. 
te 
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Robert and his Mother 175—Irish Mother 179 
Incident in‘Real Life 183—Rapid Progress 191 
The Ball of Yarn 195—Musing Boy 199 


BENEVOLENCE. 
Sailor and Bible 7—Suffering Children 7—Lame Boy 11 
Romantic Case 19—Regret 23—Missionary Gleaner 27 
Neddy and Me 47—Children in England 55 
Prince Albert and the Deacon 55—Interesting Incident 63 
Sorrow on the Sea 71—Yankee Heroine 71 
Wolfand Lamb 75—Sparrow and its Friends 88 
Old Hearty and Sick Neighbor 95—Visit to the Poor, 102 
Sailor Missionaries 106—Letter from a Chinese Boy 110 
Cousin Carry’s Story 114—Help one another 114; 
Madagascar 127—Little Jack Horner 131 
Light House 138—Student’s Trick 142—Organ Boy 151 
Drawing a Wife by lot 155—Negro School 159, 
Mooniatta 171—God is not Dead 171 
Mischief Makers cured 175—Young Missionary 179 
Sowing and Reaping 187—State Reform School, 203 
Boys and Girls may be Missionaries 191 
Missions a blessing to Sailors 207 


NURSERY. 
The Pouts 3—Letter to an absent Boy 10 
Story of the Fly 22—Story of a Little Boy 27 
Pretty Book not always Guod 35 
Happiness of knowing how to Read 39 
Icelandic Custom 39—The Snail 43—The Cochineal 51 
Obliging Sister 54— Temper 59—Lost Child and Lamb 63 
The True Friend 65—Presence of Mind 71 
Aunt Susan 75—Boy and Boatman 82—Proud Children 82 
Law of Love 87—Riches 102—Boy and Horse 106 
Confess your faults 110—Mischievous Boy 115 
Little School Girls 118—The Disappointiwent 122 
Not afraid of a good reason 126—Prophets and Hezekiah 130 
Little Delia 139—I don’t Want to 179 
Parable for Little Girls 6—Kate and Kitty 15 
Adopted Child 142—Carilla 147 
Youngest Daughter’s Troubles 158—Filial Devotion 167 
Christmas Presents 171— Beautiful Garment 174 
The Brothers 187—This World 182—Little Henry 190 
There is a God 194—The Moving Members 199 
The Ravens 199—Clouds in the Sky 206 


LEARNING. 
Advantage of Knowledge 30—How to Talk 34! 
Keeping a Journal 34—Little Philosopher 51 
Beautitul Moral 51—The old Slate 70 
Robert and his Lesson 79—Effect of Encouragement 8&3 
The Conversation 94—Plough-boy and President 99 
Ellen and her Arithmetic 107—Good way to Improve 155 
Will there be flowers in Heaven 187 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Instinct of Foxes 11—Dog of Brussels 14—Salmon Fight 19 
Rare Bird 27—Arabian Horse 31—The Horse 55 
Story of a Panther 75—King Snake 87—The Robins 94 
Sympathy of Birds 103—Anecdotes of Cats 107 
Gratitude of a Fish 110—Faithful Dog 115 
Canine Sagacity 119—Monkeys in India 123 
Canine Fidelity 127—Wild Cat 131—Exiraordinary Fact 181 
The Ostrich 163—Christian Conduct ofa Dog 163 
Faithful Mastiff 166—Leopard Story 175 
Poisonons Serpents in Peru 191—Encounter with a Serpent 198 


OBITUARY. 
Henry Simmons 7—Mary 'T. Dwight 50—Forest Funeral 99 
Little Girl Starved 103—Rosina McG 111 
Dying Boy 126—Voices from the Dead 139—African Boy 187 
Voyage at Sea 143—Victim of Consumption 146 
A Sketch 151—Little Lucy 167—Church-yard Pratiler 174 
Little Catharine 183—Charlotte S. Crombie 195 
Of such is the kingdom of Heaven 199—A sweet Saying 199 


EDITORIAL, 

Lost Children 4—Why must I do right 8 
First act of Sabbath Breaking 12—Jerusalem, an old acquaint- 

ance returned 12—Ship-wrecked Mariners 16 
Editor, Printer, Publisher 16—Little Errand Boy 20 
Elizabeth Islands 24—Loose Leaf—Gleanings 28 
The Conflagration 32—Letters from Subscribers 32, 92, 136, 140 

160, 172, 176, 184, 188, 200—Botanic Garden 36 
Trying tobe a Man 40—Sir Walter Scott 40—Moss Rose 52 
Mischievous Boy 44—Oriole’s Nest 48—Rainy Days 56 
Bees 60—Flying Squirrels 64—Mother and Son 68 
The Penalty Deferred 72—Glass Bosom 76—Pure Pleasure 87 
Little Girls’ Resolutions 76—I shall soon be ten years old 80 
Serpent and Vine-dresser 83—The Foundling 91 
Master’s Footsteps 95—Incident of the Revolution 100 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum 100—The Traitor 103 
Am. Tract Soc. House 104—A Small Matter 107 
Moral wants of Seamen 108—Boston Water Celebration 112 
To whom dol Belong 116—Infidel Convinced 120 
I have no Home 120—Short Stories 120, 124, 136, 140 
Young Hunter, 124,—Maniac 124—Temprtations of Seamen 128 
Letter from Cape Cod, 182—Anecdote of Capt. White 136 
Happy New Year 144—Thou shalt not Tempt 147 
Light Boat 152—Benefit from Reading 152—Winter Scenes 156 
Sailor Boy 160—Fort William Henry 164—Indian Customs 168 
Place for everything 168—As happy as a King 172 
Little Charlie 176—Sorrows of a Drunkard’s Wife 180 
Old Debt Remembered 180—Anecdotes of Bread Pill 184 
Early Missions 184—Light House 188—Anecdotes 192 
Heaven will bless us 192—Narrow Escape 196—Alexander 207 
Half pound of Powder 196—Juvenile Incendiaries 196 
Death and Sleep 200—Volume XXI1 Closing 200 
Wreck of a Pirate Fleet 204—Incident in York, Me. 204. 








Errata.—In the Companion of April 12, page 200, in the 
Poetry “To Assy,” in the third line of the fourth verse, Fill 
should be substituted for “ Till.” 








